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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



MONTGOMERY PLACE. 

PON an elevation overlooking the Hudson from 
the East, and almost immediately opposite the 
Catskills, stands a large mansion, which has just 
reached its one hundredth birth-year. It is in 
point of romantic interest, historical associations, 
and charms of location, probably unsurpassed in 
this country. It was built by the wife of Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery, who fell in the unfortunate expedition 
against Quebec in December, 1775. 

Mrs. Montgomery was the sister of Chancellor and of Edward 
Livingston. She had, prior to her husband's departure for Canada, 
purchased several hundred acres of land from an old Dutch farmer 
by the name of Benthuysen, which had originally formed a part 




of the Schuyler patent. It was a few miles to the south of the 
Livingston grant. The house was projected in the autumn of 
1775, and completed in the spring of 1776, a few months after the 
death of General Montgomery. He never saw it ; but in one of 
his last letters to his wife he remarked : " I long to see you in your 
new house, and wish you could get a stove fixed in the hall ; they 
are the most comfortable things imaginable." Hon. William 
Jones, the nephew of Montgomery, superintended the erection of 
the building, giving as a plan that of his father's (Lord Ranelagh) 
house in Ireland. 

The views from all sides of the mansion are beautiful. The 
river below is very wide, and so full of little islands that it reminds 
travellers of the English lakes. To the north a stretch of pic- 
turesque scenery for forty miles completes as fine a picture as the 
most exacting artist could desire. And yet, the home-landscape 




Montgomery Place, 



of rich woods and lawns, with the receding mountains beyond 
them, the half-hidden valleys threaded with dark, intricate, and 
mazy walks, the bold and noisy waterfalls dashing down romantic 
steeps, and a pretty lake gleaming from an avalanche of shadows, 
are so restful that you almost consign yourself to the five or more 
miles of private roads and rambles with their cosy nooks and rus- 
tic seats, without any care for the beautiful beyond. 

The main part of the house is about sixty feet in length by fifty 
feet wide. The wings were added by Mrs. Edward Livingston. 
At a still later date, an elegant Corinthian portico was added by 
Mrs. Barton, the daughter of Edward Livingston. All the addi- 
tions have been made with such singular taste that the harmony 
of the original structure is preserved intact. A broad verandah 
with an Italian balustrade extends around two-thirds of the house. 
The northern wing, or pavilion, is a delightful summer parlour, and 
constantly used as such ; it is furnished with china, chairs, and 
vases, and marble table. 

The entrance-hall is peculiar. It is a sort of ante-chamber. 
The frames of the doors are of the most unique description, with 
old-fashioned inverted columns, such as belong to the architecture 
of a previous century. The library is just as it was furnished by 



Mrs. Montgomery one hundred years ago, in old Beauvais tapes- 
try. The most prominent object of interest within this apart- 
ment is a bust of Edward Livingston, by Ball Hughes, a very 
remarkable work of American art. Numerous family portraits 
cover the walls. 

The drawing-room is next to the library. The decorations were, 
by order of Mrs. Edward Livingston, in imitation of one of Mrs. 
Madison's rooms at the White House, which was greatly admired 
at that period. The only portrait in this apartment is that of Mrs. 
Edward Livingston herself. It represents her in the heyday of 
her youth and beauty, at the age of about seventeen. The dress is 
that of the Empire, and resembles the pictures of the court beau- 
ties at Versailles. The countenance is remarkable for the mind 
which shines through the perfect outline and symmetry of feature. 

To those who are familiar with the principal events of Mrs. 
Livingston's life this portrait possesses a rare fascination, and 
seems pervaded with that magnetic influence which has rendered 
her personal beauty, extensive culture, and many gifts and graces, 
historical in the annals of the higher social life of America. She 
was born on the island of St. Domingo, in 1772. Her father, Jean 
Pierre Valentin Joseph d'Avezac de Castera, was a scion of the 
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French nobility, and one of the wealthiest and most important and 
influential men on the island. Louise (Mrs. Livingston) was pre- 
cocious as a child, and educated with her brothers. She studied 
the classics both ancient and modern while a mere infant, as it 
were and retained them in her memory through life. Her broth- 
er Auguste was near her own age and her student-companion. 
Louise was married at the age of thirteen to M. Moreau de Lasse, 
a French gentleman of fortune, who took her to reside in Jamaica. 
At eighteen she was a widow in the home of her parents. Then 
came^the Revolution, with all its tragic scenes. Her father was 
killed ; her mother, almost broken-hearted, resolved to remain and 
protect the plantation ; and Louise, with a little sister six years old, 
an aged grandmother, and an aunt with two young lady daughters, 
attended by a few faithful slaves, crept through a dense forest in a 
circuitous way, concealed themselves a day and a night in the un- 
derbrush, and finally reached a boat which had been engaged to 
take them to an English frigate, that had agreed to furnish them 
the means of escape. The boat, with its precious freight, was but 



a few rods from shore when it was detected by a band of negro 
desperadoes, who fired, killing instantly the aged grandmother and 
one of the slaves. The remainder of the party reached the frigate, 
and after a long and perilous voyage, and confusion and distress 
and the most thrilling incidents at sea, were finally landed in New 
Orleans. They were penniless, but sold their jewels, rented a 
small cottage, and took in sewing for a livelihood. 

New Orleans at that period was a somewhat primitive town. It 
had, nevertheless, a cultivated social circle, meeting informally 
every week. The D'Avezac name was well known, and the young 
widow and her cousins were cordially received into the clique, and 
quickly became stars of the first magnitude. Madame Moreau 
was frank, easy, and winning, was fond of music, painting, and 
sculpture, and possessed a poetic fancy, which gave colouring to 
her thoughts and opinions. She was the recipient of homage from 
the most gifted and learned, and was admired and courted by all. 
It was here that she made the acquaintance of Edward Livingston. 
They were married on the 3rd of June, 1805, Their home in New 
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Orleans was the central point of attraction for the learned and the 
gay, and the resort of every foreigner of distinction who visited 
this country. Their breakfast-table, spread upon the broad veran- 
dah, and shaded by orange and fig trees, was often enlivened by 
literary readings. Their domestic circle was a charming one, and 
none were admitted within its confines, and listened to the clear 
and silvery voice of its fair young mistress as she talked law and 
literature, but carried away memories destined to live forever. In 
course of years the wheel of destiny removed Mrs. Livingston to 
Washington. Her husband occupied a seat in the Senate of the 
United States for ten years, and was then appointed Secretary of 
State. During this latter period she assisted the ladies of Presi- 
dent Jackson's family in presiding at the White House. She 
accompanied her husband to Paris when he went to fill his ap- 
pointment as Minister to France. She was received in the most 
cordial and flattering manner by the royal family. The Oueen and 
Madame Adelaide became excessively fond of her, and invited her 
often to visit them unceremoniously. She was esteemed the most 
gifted as well as beautiful woman at the French court. After the 



return of Mr. and Mrs. Livingston to America, they took up their 
abode at Montgomery Place, which had descended to him from 
his sister, Mrs. Montgomery, where he died. Mrs. Livingston 
continued to reside at Montgomery Place to the end of her ro- 
mantic life, more than a quarter of a century after her husband's 
death. 

Up-stairs is the little law library from which Edward Livingston 
wrote the great penal code which rendered his name illustrious 
all over the civilised world. The desk of the great lawgiver is sa- 
credly preserved, beside the books which bear the marks of use 
as well as antiquity. His fishing-rod and fishing-tackle hang in 
the very places where he last left them ; and his hat rests upon its 
accustomed hook. 

The drawing-room opens into the dining-room with old-fashioned 
portes a deux battants. In the dining-room you find a large col- 
lection of family portraits. Chief among them are those of Chan- 
cellor Livingston, Edward Livingston, and General Montgomery. 
The latter is the only original portrait of the hero of Quebec which 
we have in this country. It represents him when a young man 
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about twenty-five, a captain in the British army. The countenance 
is frank, .gallant, and handsome, and indicates a generous and 
amiable temper. 

After Mrs. Edward Livingston, Montgomery Place was owned 
and occupied by her daughter, Mrs. Barton. It is now in the 
possession of the collateral descendants of Mrs. Edward Livings- 
ton, Mr. Carlton Hunt and his sisters. 



BEDFORD HOUSE— THE HOME OF THE HON. JOHN JAY. 

ONE of the most interesting in its associations, commanding in 
situation, picturesque in surroundings, and unpretentious in its 
arrangements, of the "Homes of America," is "Bedford House," 
the seat of the Jays, in Westchester County, some forty-five miles 
north of the city of New York. It stands upon an eminence 
overlooking a wide extent of rolling country, about midway be- 
tween the Hudson River and Long Island Sound. The prospect 
from the mansion embraces valleys of rare beauty stretching off 
in the distance, to where a circle of hills seems to girt the region — 
a landscape varied with sunny slopes, graceful undulations, and 
bits of river peeping through rich foliage, and dotted with farms 
and villages. The Hudson, fifteen miles away, is just hidden by 
the line of hills upon its eastern shore, conspicuous above which 
tower the Highlands opposite, with Dunderberg resting against 
the western sky. The whole scene is one great nest of cloud-sha- 
dows in the summer days. And nowhere are sunsets more gor- 
geous. Crimson blazes along the western hills, gradually changing 
into orange and purple, and finally merging into a deep glowing 
brown, while the heavens pale and darken, and the softness of 
shade creeps over all above and below. 

The Jay property spreads over eight hundred acres, and, while 
railways have- long since cut their capricious way through the 
country to the east and to the west of it, no car-whistle ever pene- 
trates its rural quietude. The mansion is four miles from the sta- 
tion, and a half-mile or more from the main road ; it is reached by 
a private avenue, which winds artistically up a smooth elevation, 
curving and bending about venerable oaks, maples, birches, and 
umbrella-elms, passing well-cultivated gardens, and finally cuts a 
circle in a wide velvet lawn, and terminates under the shadow of 
four superb lindens in front of the dwelling. 

A hall sixteen feet wide extends through the entire building, the 
rear door opening upon a background of hill, crowned with oaks, 
chestnut-trees, and gigantic willows. The walls of the entrance- 
hall are hung with rare old paintings, among which are the por- 
traits of De Witt Clinton, Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
John Adams, James Monroe, William Jay, the son of the Chief- 
Justice, and the present owner of the estate, Hon. John Jay. 
Here is, also, a remarkable unfinished painting, by Benjamin West, 
of the signing of the definitive treaty between this country and 
England, containing portraits of Chief-Justice Jay, Franklin, Ad- 
ams, Laurens, and Temple Franklin. The artist was evidently 
obliged to pause in his work through inability to obtain the por- 
trait of Hartley, the English commissioner. 

Two large parlours at the left extend through the house, and are 
connected by old-time glass doors. There is a quiet elegance 
about the antique appointments, in keeping with the structure 
itself, which charms, while the variety bewilders. A broad divan, 
with heavy Oriental coverings and pillows, curious cabinets and 
tables, ancient mirrors, rare porcelain, exquisite vases, and fire- 
places, with the brass andirons and quaint bellows of eighty years 
ago, divide attention with masterpieces of Art upon the walls, and 
the faces of men who helped to fashion our national structure. 
The portrait of Chief-Justice Jay in his robes of office, by Stuart, 
is one of the best paintings ever executed by that artist. It repre- 
sents Jay in the vigour of his manhood, about the time when he, 
through exceptional foresight, diplomatic ability, and firmness, 
obtained the three most important and valuable concessions ever 
gained by the United States from foreign countries : the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, the participation in the British fisheries, 
and the trade with the West Indies. The portrait of the beauti- 
ful wife of the Chief-Justice, who was the daughter of Governor 
William Livingston, also graces this apartment, and is a gem in 
itself, independent of the historical interest which clusters about 



one so distinguished as a leader in the social circles of the infant 
republic. Ancestral pictures hang upon every side. • Governor 
William Livingston as a boy, in full-sleeved coat and elaborate 
costume of his time, with sword hanging by his side ; the strong, 
expressive features, in wig setting, of Augustus Jay, grandfather 
of the Chief-Justice, who settled among us at the time the Hugue- 
not movement sent so much of the best blood of France to our 
shores — a study, the brush of a master-hand having done justice 
to the refined and accomplished character of the man ; and, in the 
back parlour, one of Huntington's finest productions, a life-size 
portrait of Mrs. John Jay, the present mistress of " Bedford 
House," are perhaps the three most notable in this gallery of trea- 
sures. 

The dining-room, upon the right of the entrance-hall, some 
twenty feet square, is invested with the same air — antique and 
artistic. High, old-fashioned sideboards, elaborately carved, 
straight-backed chairs, tall silver candlesticks, quaint mirrors, and 
the rarest of ancient porcelain, are overlooked by the works of 
Trumbull and Stuart, and some of the old masters. Trumbull's 
1 Alexander Hamilton ' is the best portrait in the room i and 
rarely any picture of the great financier reveals more distinctly 
the nature which inspired such warm attachments among his 
friends, and such bitter hatred among his foes. The ' Patroon, Van 
Rensselaer,' and * Judge Egbert Benson,' by Stuart, are choice 
mementos of a period which we never tire of reviewing. A bust 
of the Chief-Justice, finely cut, stands upon a marble pedestal in 
one corner ; and a painting, which represents his wife in a pictu- 
resque hat, with two children by her side, hangs upon the oppo- 
site wall. Among the other portraits of interest are those of 
Peter Jay and his wife, Mary Van Cortlandt, the father and mo- 
ther of the Chief-Justice ; it was through this lady that the large 
landed estate in Bedford came into the Jay family, it being a part 
of what was formerly Cortlandt Manor. 

The library occupies one of the wings of the mansion, which 
were added by the Chief-Justice when he retired from public life 
in 1 80 1, having served his country faithfully in every department 
of legislative, diplomatic, and judicial trust, and been twice Gover- 
nor of his own State. He resided here in the enjoyment of his 
family, his books, and his friends, for a full quarter of a century. 
It was then a two days' journey to the city, and a mail-coach 
visited the retreat not oftener than once a week. But the man 
who had conducted to a successful conclusion, the definitive treaty 
of peace with England, and then virtually filled the office of prime- 
minister to a new nation, regulating the whole foreign correspond- 
ence of a government which was experimenting upon its first 
effort to stand alone — the proposal of plans and treaties, and in- 
structions to ministers abroad — and afterwards worn the ermine 
of the chief judicial robe, was not likely to be forgotten by a grate- 
ful people. The walls of " Bedford House " echoed from time to 
time to the voices of his distinguished associates, and notable 
Europeans sought him, as a species of homage to public virtue. 
The library is some twenty-five feet square, with windows on 
three sides. One division contains the favourite authors of the 
Chief-Justice, weighty folios of Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, and 
other masters of the science of international law, standard theo- 
logical and miscellaneous works, and the classic authors of anti- 
quity. Some of the curious heirlooms in the way of furniture 
deserve mention, particularly four stiff antique chairs, which came 
from the old Federal Hall, in Wall Street, where Washington was 
inaugurated the first President of the United States. The floor is 
nearly covered with a superb India rug, with all its artistic irregu- 
larities ; the same table is in use, by the present Mr. Jay, which 
his grandfather, whose name he bears so honourably, placed in 
this room ; and over the mantel may be seen Huntington's famous 
' Republican Court.' 

Creeping over this side of the house is a wistaria-vine, filled 
with a profusion of blossoms, and honeysuckle climbers adorn 
the pillars of the wide verandah, while rose-bushes peep over the 
railing. Upon the wooded height in the rear is a pretty school 
or summer house of stone, which the Chief-Justice built for his 
children. The barns, carriage-houses, and the farm-house of 
the tenant who has supervision of the property, are off a little 
distance — beyond shrubbery, and a clump of locust-trees — to the 
northeast, upon the outskirts of a fine garden. 

Martha J. Lamb. 



